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A DAILY PAPER OF LITERATURE, FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE STAGE. 





VERITAS ET VARIETAS. 





THURSDAY, JULY 28, 1831. 





SPANIARDS AT HOME,.* 
(Concluded from Yesterday.] 


However welcome a once invited guest may be in Spain when he 
has obtained entrance, he will sometimes find that preliminary a 
matter of difficulty :— 


‘In Madrid, the whole of the middle classes, and indeed all, 
excepting the very highest ranks, live in stories, or flats, as they are 
called in Scotland,—each story being a distinct house. The outer 
door of every house in Madrid is of an enormous strength, more 
like the door of a prison, or of a convent, than of a private dwelling 
house ; and in the centre, there is a smal! window, about six inches 
long by two broad, grated with iron, and with a sliding shutter. 
When one rings at the door of a Spanish house, the answer to the 
bell is a voice, which calls out “ Quien es ?”—Who is it ? or who 
comes ? and the person wishing to be admitted, must answer, “Gente 
de paz,”’— literally, People of peace. But this assertion does not 
content the person within, who then shoves aside the shutters, and 
peeps through; and the usual colloquy is carried on through the 
grating, before the door be thrown open, unless the person without 
be known to the servant within,’ 

The metropolitan theatre, called Teatro del Principe, is described 
as being too small to accommodate the numbers who are willing’to 
visit it, and, according to the author’s account, they are providing 
a remedy, by erecting one as much too large. If ever it be finished, 
he says, ‘half Madrid will find accommodation in it, and have the 
honor of being seated in the largest theatre in Europe.’ Whether 
their pleasure will be equal to that great honor, the visitors of our 
own metropolitan theatres may be able to inform them. Any per- 
son may walk in, and take his seat in the theatre, at his pleasure; 
the money or ticket is not demanded ¢ill the play is nearly concluded. 
‘There is a high look of the old Castilian breeding in this.—The 
Prima Dona of the Italian Opera, when Mr Inglis was at Madrid, 
was ‘a Signora Tosi.’ Surely the a should be omitted if she deserves 
to be spoken of in the following terms :— 


‘Tosi, I thought a great singer: she resembles Catalani more 
nearly than any one I ever heard; but she possesses more sweet- 
ness and melody of tone; and is a better actress and finer woman | 
than Catalani ever was.’ 

With the exception of the private boxes, ladies and gentlemen 
are separated at the theatre. The ladies go unattended to that 





part peculiarly appropriated to them, and, as our author, not very 
faintly, insinuates, carry on numberless intrigues in the lobby. He 
describes the Spanish ladies as not only free in their general con- | 
duct, but utterly wanting in common delicacy of speech. He did | 
not always obtain his knowledge of their proceedings in a very | 
justifiable manner. The reader will determine whether his excuse 
be admissible :— 


‘Sometimes during the hours of sleep and silence, I have ventur- | 
ed, in passing along the street, to draw aside the curtain that is 
meant to secure an uninterrupted siesta to the inmates of the em- 
broiderer’s, perfumer’s, or dress-makers’ shops, and I have more than 
once interrupted a ¢éte a téte.. .... It is well understood in 
Madrid, that, during the time of siesta, no one enters a shop where 
a curtain is drawn; but a stranger may sometimes do unpermitted 
things under pretence of ignorance.’ 

The clergy are represented as exceedingly profligate, but possess- 
ed, as well as the friars, of power so great, that the blackest crimes 
are suffered to go unpunished, if there be the remotest chance that 
any of these holy men shall be found implicated. Their wealth, 
too, is enormous ; the property of the cathedral of Toledo, in silver, 
gold, and jewels, is estimated at upwards of ten millions of money. 
A curious law-suit was pending while Mr Inglis was in Alicant. 
A rich man who had died some months before, had left money to 
the church, for twelve thousand masses for his soul. His heir had 
proceeded against the church, for the recovery of the money, 
because the masses had been neglected. The priests pleaded that 


* Spain in 1830. By Henry D. Inglis, Author of ‘ Solitary Walks 
through Many Lands,‘ A Journey through Norway,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
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jocular canon, quoted the well-known Spanish prover 


they had interceded with the Bishop; the Bishop with the Pope ; 
and that the Pope had declared twelve masses should have the effect 
oftwelvethousand. The benefit therefore having been effected, they 
maintained that they had done their duty, and that the money was 
lawfully theirs, The priests are not so charitable, however, towards 
others. A Catalonian peasant who happened to have a near view 
of the image‘of the virgin, exclaiming, ‘ She’s only made of wood,’ 
was arrested, tried, and condemned to ten years’ imprisonment in 
the citadel. 

The author gives an interesting memoir of Murillo; from which 
we extract the following anecdote of his childhood :— 


‘The parents of Murillo saw no good likely to arise from an 
inclination for daubing the walls, and scratching the brick floors ; 
and did all that lay in their power to discourage it; but the boy 
knew his calling ; and still continued to disappoint the hopes of his 
father, who had destined him for the church; and to exhaust the 
patience of his mother, who, as it is said, returning one day from 
mass, found that her only picture, which she prized highly,—an 
infant Christ and a lamb,—had suffered an extraordinary transforma- 
tion. Murillo had taken the glory from the head of the Christ, 
and had substituted his own little hat, intending to represent him- 
self; and the lamb he had converted into a dog, an animal in which 
he took great delight.’ 


With regard to ‘ two facts that occurred at Seville within the 
last three years,’ we suspect that the lady who related them to the 
author was a little inclined to romancing. One of them we have 
heard more than thrice three years since, and, doubtless, it is 
familiar to many of our readers: we allude to the story of a thief 
who stole a diamond ring from the finger of the Virgin, and swore 
that she had presented it to him; while the superior of the convent 
in which the circumstances occurred, not daring to deny the Virgin’s 
power, acquitted the thief; only commanding him not to accept of 
any presents from the Virgin in future. It is an old story related 
of a soldier and Frederick the Great, The other fact, for all that 
we know to the contrary, may have occurred within the time 
specified :— 

‘ Among the many processions of Holy week, there is one of 
the Virgin Mary and St John the Baptist, which issues from the 
church of St Juan, and makes the tour of the city, passing by the 
cathedral. The procession left the church, and it began to rain ; 
the friars and their charge took refuge in the Fraitciscan convent, 
and the rain subsiding, the procession proceeded. However, just as 
it reached the Plaza of the cathedral, a tremendous storm burst 
over head, and torrents of rain threatening to descend, the pro- 
cession sought shelter in the cathedral. Here it remained for some 
time, but the rain increased, and it began to grow dusk. The 
Virgin and John the Baptist were in their best clothes, which the 
rain would have entirely spoiled ; and besides, it would have shewn 
a want of respect to take them back to the church without the pomp 
usually attendee upon so important a procession. In this dilemma, 
it was resolved that the Virgin and John the Baptist should have 
remained in the cathedral all night. But now an unthought-of 
difficulty arose. Could the Virgin and John Baptist be left in the 
theatre all night by themselves with any propriety? The canons 
were sent for, and the difficulty was stated. One said, “ It is not 
decent to leave St John and her together.” Another a more 
** When 
fire is put to the hemp, the devil comes and blows it.” The result 
was that a message was atcually despatched to the captain-general 
to request a guard; and a captain’s guard, with torches, did accord- 
ingly keep watch upon the Virgin and John till the morning.’ 


The following story which the author relates of a fellow lodger, 
in a little hamlet in New Castile, where he passed the night, 
reminds us of the rabbit story in Hali’s Travels in Scotland. 


‘ The chamber in which I slept was divided from another smaller 
chamber merely by a curtain ; and this inner room was occupied 
by a young Spaniard. We retired to our respective beds, about the 
same hour, and [ was speedily fast asleep. Some time during the 
night, | was awoke by leud and most uncommon noises ; and when 
I was sufficiently awake to be master of my senses, I discovered 
that the noise proceeded from the adjacent chamber; but the 
nature of the noise was such as to set at defiance all conjecture as 
to its cause. I heard the stamping of feet, the clanking of spurs, 
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and the strokes of some heavy instrument; but the combatants, | intrigue of the Duke’s grandmother. The sequel of the story, by 
whoever they were, fought in silence, for not a word was uttered. | which it will be seen that the Duke regained his money, does not 
I need scarcely say, that sounds so unaccountable in my immediate | in any respect alter the act of tyranny that deprived him of it; but 
vicinity, excited my utmost curiosity ; and stealing out of bed, I | only exemplifies the indecision of the King’s character. The 
gro my way to the door leading into the passage, that I might | Duchess, who happened to be a spirited woman, and who knew the 
obtain a light; this I soon procured, and returning to the scene of | character of the King, immediately ordered her coach, drove to the 
action, I found the noises as loud and strange as ever. [ cautiously | palace, asked an audience, and returned in less than an hour with 
drew aside the curtain, and a spectacle was revealed almost worthy the revocation of the order in her hand.’ 

of Don Quixote. There stood the Spaniard in his shirt, booted . Ae Egil : ; ute 
pact dk RE ac ge cgi he. arm, and the other dealing Another instance of the same arbitrary conduct is related. One 
blows right and left with a naked sword. Iwas about to make_a of his Majesty’s favourites was deeply in debt, and much _ pressed 
hasty retreat, conceiving the unfortunate gentleman to be in a | by his creditors; and, though extremely wealthy, being unwilling to 
state of derangement, when he called out to me to give him alight, | retrench his expenses in the slightest degree; he mentioned the 
and at the same time, ceased battle. The explanation is this— | affiir to the King, wio presented him with an order, ensuring him 
not being able to get off his boots, my companion had laid down, | | disturbed possession of his revenues for ten years, and forbidding 
booted and spurred, and, as was his usual custom, had deposited a | : : 8 
sword near his bed. He was awoke by the tread of several rats the creditors to inake any demand upon him :— 

over his face; at least, so he asserted; and in a state between | ‘ The grandee called his creditors together; and when they sup- 
sleeping and waking, he had jumped from bed, grarped his sword, | posed they were about to be paid, he produced the royal order, 
seized his cloak as a buckler, and commenced warfare. But for my against which there was no appeal. No act of oppression could be 
own part, I believe the action of the Spaniard to have been begun | more base than this; it was a total suspension of law, exercised 
in sleep, and to have been the result of adream. We were after- | without reason; a royal licence to commit robbery; and of the 
wards intimately acquainted, and saw each other almost every day | worst kind—the robbery of the poor by the rich. It is more than 
while I remained in Madrid ; and we often laughted together at the | probable, however, that before the lapse of ten years, the signature 
recollection of the Quixotic adventure in the posada.’ | of Ferdinand the Seventh will have ceased to inspire fear or to 

} ; > 
The political state of the country is not described by our author | ©@¢t obedience. 

as very promising. There are, he says, three parties, of which the But the change our author anticipates, is not to a more liberal, 
smallest consists of the King’s friends; the largest, of what are | but to a stronger and yet more despotic government. The large 
termed Carlists, from their favourable disposition towards Don | party who wish to see Don Carlos at the head of the government 
Carlos, the King’s brother ; the middle party, comprising the intel- | complain of the King’s want of character, to which they ascribe 

















ligence of the nation, are liberals. When the King appears in 
public, he is received with silence, which is construed into respect ; 
while his brother is welcomed with acclamations. His Majesty, 
though very sensible of this want of popularity, shews no distrust 
of the people. He has a flattering reliance on their want of know- 
Isdge, and a reasonable destitution of it on his own part, to match. 


| their chief grievances; that merit is unrewarded, and that there is 
|no dependence upon royal favour; the King being so eutirely 
| swayed by caprice, that what is obtained by favouritism one day, 
| may be lost by slander the next. The Carlists are the strongest in 
numbers and in wealth, though the weakest in intelligence; and 


such, says the author, is the ignorance and superstition of Spain, 


* It is a general belief in England,’ says our author, ‘ that the | that the light of intellect extends bu: a little way; hence there is 


King of Spain seldom trusts himself out of his palace ; at all events, 
not without a formidable guard. But this idea is quite erroneous ; | 
no monarch in Europe is oftener seen without guards than the 

King of Spain. I could give numerous instances of this, which | 
have fallen under my own observation, but I shall content myself | 
with one. A few days ago, before leaving Madrid, while walking in | 
the Retiro, about six in the evening, in one of the most private | 
walks, I observed a lusty gentleman in a blue coat and drab 

trowsers, with one companion, about twenty paces in advance; and, 

as my pace was rather quicker than theirs, I caught a side view of | 
the lusty gentleman’s face; it was the King, accompanied by a new | 
valet, who had just succeeded Meris, who died a week or two | 
before, of apoplexy. I had frequently seen the King without | 
guards; but never before at so great a distance from attendants; and | 
that E might be quite certain that this was indeed the redoubtable | 
Ferdinand, I followed, instead of passing. He walked the whole | 
length of the Retiro, parts of which are more than a mile from any | 
guard or gate; the garden or gate is open to everybody; some of | 
the walks are extremely secluded; so that he was the whole of the | 
time entirely in the power of any individual who might have har- | 
boured a design against him, and all this struck me the more for- 


time in the Gaceta de Madrid, that the refugees had passed the | 
frontier; and in the same paper, the ordinance had appeared for 
closing the universities. The King walked like a man who had 
nothing to fear, and never once looked behind him, though his 
compan on occasionally did. . . 
good, or a very hardened conscience. 

* But in truth the King has not many enemies; many despise, 
but few would injure him, I have heard men of all parties,—the 
warmest Carlists, the most decided liberals, speak of him without 
reserve ; and all speak of him as a man whose greatest fault is 
want of character: as a man not naturally bad; good tempered; 
and who might do better if he were better advised. . . . Abad 
education has produced its worst effects upon a naturally irresolute 
and weak mind.’ 


This conduct shewed a very 


As an instance of the ease with which his Majesty is led to yield 
to the last speaker, without at all considering the merits of the case | 
in question, the author relates the following circumstance, of which 
he vouches for the truth :— 


* The Duke of Liria (Berwick) having got himself into difficulties, 
put himself under, or was put under secresto (sequestration) and was | 
allowed 10,000/. per annum from his revenues. It so happened, | 
that the Deke had an attack of gout, and was obliged, in conse- | 
quence, to absent himself a few weeks from court. One evening, | 
while he was sitting at home, a letter was delivered to him, sealed | 
with the royal seal; and, upon opening the letter, he found it to be 
an order of the King that he should pay 2,500/. of his income 
yearly to his grandmother in Paris. Thus, without process, with- 
out cause, without any previous intimation made to the Duke of 
Berwick, without any opportunity being given to him of objecting 
to this inroad upon his property, he was deprived, by a dash of the 
King’s pen, of 2,500/, per annum, This was accomplished by the 





little hope for the success of the liberal party, which, ‘ in any other 
country, would wield an influence to which its numerical strength 
would not entitle it.’ The utmost pains have been taken to pre- 
serve the nation in that state of ignorance so important to a corrupt 
government. The education of youth is under royal surveillance. 
The schools are conducted by Jesuits, to whose charge parents 
must entrust their children, or leave them altogether without educa- 
tion; there is no choice. A family dare not even employ a private 
tutor, without the permission of government; and no tutor is 
licensed, unless there be per.ect security that his system of educa- 
tion is the same as that pursued in the public seminaries. 

‘A Frenchman or an Englishman,’ says our author, ‘ is instantly 
reminded, on entering a Spanish coffee-room, ef the degraded con- 
dition of the country he isin... ... He takes up the Gaceta de 
Madrid, and finds there a royal ordinance, breathing vengeance 
against those who desire to be restored to their homes and to their 
country; and whose prayers are for its happiness. He turns over 


| the leaf, and he finds another ordinance, declaring that the univer- 


‘ . ( | sities shall be closed, and education suspended, during his Majesty’s 
cibly, since, upon that very day, it had been announced for the first | 


pleasure; and he then looks for the comment upon these facts ;— 
he looks in vain. He sees that his Majesty and the Royal Family 
enjoy good health, that the King has appointed a bishop to one 
cathedral ; and that the bishop has named a canon to another; and 
that the procession of S¢ Rosalio will issue from the convent of 
St Thomas precisely at four next day; but he sees not a syllable 
| about the ordinances that deal out injustice or strangle improve- 
ment; and he says within himself, this is the most wonderful coun- 
try under the sun, for here intellect wiclds no power.’ 

Here, no doubt, lies the great secret of Spanish slavery; in the 
want of a public press. Liberty has no weapon so powerful; and 
it is ever the policy of tyranny to keep it closely sheathed. This 
policy may retard the progress of freedom for a time, b..t will not 
deprive her of ultimate triumph. The example of nations will not 
be lost even upon Spain. Witness the excitement caused by he 
late Revolution in France. The disturbance was slight, partial, 


| and—our author says,—created less sensation in Spain than in any 
| other country in Europe. That it excited the fears of government, 


however, appears pretty evident, from a curious prohibition which 
speedily followed :— 

‘ No caps were to be seen; these, as well as grey hats, were for- 
bidden, immediately upon the revolution breaking out in France.’ 

The author himself wore a grey hat during his stay in Barcelona, 
which no one challenged; but he attributes this circumstance to the 
well-known fact that he was acquainted with the governor. A gen- 
tleman at Toledo, to whom he had letters of introduction, actually 
would not permit him to go out in one :— 

‘Ile said he could not answer for my safety; and while I 
remained in Toledo, he was so kind as to equip me with a sinall, 
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round, high-crowned hat, almost the only kind worn by its 
inhabitants.’ 

Mr Inglis considers the Spaniards as too deficient in energy and 
public spirit, to work out for themselves that change of government 
which they so greatly need. 


‘ The love of ease and pleasure,’ he says, ‘ and the proneness to 

indolence that distinguish the character of a Spaniard, especially in 
the provinces south of Castile ; and his total ignorance of the uses 
and nature of political freedom, will yet, for many years, form a 
barrier to the progress of free institutions in the Peninsula. 
. . + « A series of attempts to establish liberal institutions in 
Spain, may be necessary, before it be found possible to sustain 
them; but I believe that every new attempt will be attended with 
fewer obstacles. The most unsuccessful struggles against despotism 
must produce good effects. Accordingly I do not agree in opinion 
with those who contend that the movement of 1812 and 1820, 
retrograded the cause of liberty. It is certain, indeed, that the 
Spanish Liberals then attempted impossibilities; they based the 
constitution upon principles of liberty, which Spain, nursed 
so long in despotism, was unable to support; yet the glimpse 
which Spain then caught of the light of freedom,—the knowledge 
that was conveyed, through the medium of a free press,— 
to every part of the kingdom, and especially to all.ranks in the 
metropolis,—and the unrestrained interchange of sentiment, opened 
the eyes of many, and prepared all, for a future and wiser attempt. 
Such an attempt may yet be at some distance: a more despotic, 
but a more vigorous governmeut may be able to repress, for some 
years, the declaration of principles hostile to those by which it is 
maintained ; but opinion will advance, nevertheless, and the epoch 
will certainly arrive in the history of Spain,—as it must in all 
countries in which government stands still,—when men’s opinions, 
which change, clash with circumstances which change not.’ 


When the governed become wiser than those who govern them, 
there must be change ;—it is then not only fitting, but inevitable. 
They take the lead even upon the common and much-abused prin- 
ciple,—the right of the strongest. 

We take leave of our agreeable alias with regret. We would | 
willingly have lingered with our readers over some other passages ; 
more particularly his account of the Alhambra; curious scenes at 
various inns ; a young nun taking the veil; an amusing portrait of 
a king’s page; descriptions of Malaga, Valencia, and Gibraltar; and 
his beautiful view of the vale of Murcia. We must rest satisfied in | 
reflecting, that those who can procure the volumes will not fail to | 
do so; and ia the hope that, in any one instance, we may have 
been the means of calling attention to a work so well calculated to 
beguile an anxious hour, or to amuse a happy one. 











INUTILITY OF THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 





ARISING out of the custom of punishing by chance and with the 
greatest severity, a phenomenon is exhibited in the cells of New- 


gate, well deserving the attention of law-makers. I allude to the | ~ 


opinion concerning their own fate, of persons under sentence of 
death. The best probabilities of escape are exhausted when sen- 
tence of death is passed, viz. the probabilities,—1. of not being de- 
tected ; 2. of not being taken before a Magistrate; 3. of a treaty 
with the prosecutor or other material witness ; 4. of the prosecutor 
preferring perjury to taking part in a judicial murder; 5. of the 
Grand Jury doing the same; 6. of the Judge doing the same; and 
7. of the Petty Jury doing the same, in spite of a callous Judge. 
Yet when these seven probabilities of escape are exhausted, when 
the prisoner’s chance of escape has been reduced from perhaps 500 
to 1, to 10 to 1, he is still confident, obstinately confident, of escap- 
ing the punishment which the law awards for his offence. This 
Statement applies to almost every case. I heard of but one exemp- 
tion out of 451 men. Let the most careful enquiry be instituted, 
and it will be found, that hardly ever does a capital convict under 
sentence of death, but not yet ordered for execution, expect to be 
hanged. Now compare this remarkable fact with another. It 
shall be found, that of the prisoners in Newgate, charged with minor 
offences, for which the punishment is slight, a large proportion 
fully expect to be punished. The statement may be easily verified, 
as there are means of further ascertaining what I here state of m 

own knowledge,—that persons liable to slight punishments, though 
they may hope to escape altogether, are seldom confident on that 
point, but generally mix up with their exertions for an acquittal and 
their hope of liberty, a good deal of thoughts about their conviction 
and preparations for undergoing the punishment. For a long while 
I could not account for this striking difference of feeling between 
the two classes of prisoners ; but at length the following explana- 
tion of it appeared satisfactory :—Fear of death is a principle of 
man’s nature; yet every man is so prone to believe in his own 
superior fortune, that the cases are rare when even the mortally 
sick expect to die on that occasion. Premature death is almost 
the certain consequence of hard drinking; yet when does the dread 
of premature death, by itself, operate as a motive to sobriety ? 
Perhaps never. It is just so in respect to hanging for crimes. 
The principle of the fear of death is counteracted by that principle 








of self love and hope, which may be|[ealled forth to the extent of 


delusion, in nearly every mind. The greater the evil of which 
there is a rational prospect, the stronger appears the bias 
to delusion. In punishing with death, legislators have had 
in view only the universal fear of death; never perceiving, that 
in proportion to the fear is the delusion of hope. It would 
be difficult to imagine a more striking instance of the delusive hope 
of life, produced by the fear of death, than that which may be 
always witnessed in the cells of Newgate. It is an abstract fear of 
death which blinds him to the actually existing danger. In his 
blindness, all his thoughts dwell on his one last chance of escape : 
if he had eight chances instead of only one, his confidence of escap- 
ing would be still greater. If, then, we allow that no delusion takes 
place in 1 out of }00 cases after sentence of death, what must be 
the proportion of cases in which, before the exhaustion of the seven 
chances above recited, the capital criminal really expects capital 
punishment ? Probably not 1 in 1000. Consequently, it may be 
said, that the numerous chances of escape, arising in great part from 
the nature of the punishment, and the nature of the punishment 
independently of chances of escape—the calculations of reason, and 
the delusion of hope excited by fear—conspire to render capital 
punishment ment inefficient for the sole end of punishment, which 
is to present to all a stronger motive for abstaining from crime than 
the ordinary motives for committing crime. No punishment, pro- 
bably, however mild, would be effectual, if administered by chance, 
and with the chances of a wrong decision :—the punishment of 
death, so administered, is worse than useless to society; for whilst 
it affords numerous chances of impunity, it leads every criminal, 
and much more, every would-be criminal, to expect impunity; and 
by affecting to give protection to persons and property, it denies to 
individuals the protection of their own courage and such weapons 
of defence as they would use if there were no law.—Wakefield’s 
Facts relative to the Punishment of Death in the Metropolis. 








Y eee 


Evit or Crepit.—A boy at a crossing having begged for some- 
thing of a gentleman, the latter told him he would give him something as he 
came back, The boy rejoined, ‘ Your Honour would be surprised if you 
knew the money I lose by giving credit in that way. 


How To Know A Quaker IN THE Warter.—Mr Sylvanus Bevan, 
a quaker, and a friend of Matthew Green, the poet, was mentioning at 
Batson’s coffee-house, that while he was bathing in the river, a waterman 
saluted him with the usual insult of the lower class of people, by calling 
out, ‘A quaker, a quaker, quirl!’ He at the same time expressed his 
wonder, how his profession could be known while he was without his 
clothes. Green immediately replied that the waterman might discover him 
by his swimming against the stream, 





NIGHT AND THE WITCH DUESSA RIDE TOGETHER. 
By that same way the direful dames do drive 
Their mournful chariot, filled with rusty blood, 
And down to Pluto’s house are come bilive ; 
Which passing through, on every side them stood 
The trembling ghosts with sad amazed mood, 
Chatt’ring their tron teeth, and staring wide 
With stony eyes: aud all the hellish brood 
Of fiends infernal flock’d on every side, 
To gaze on earthly wight, that with the Night durst ride. 
SPENSER. 








ta THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT, 
HayMARKET.—Matrimony—The School for Coquettes—The Rencontre. 
EnGLisH Opera.—tThe Sister of Charity—Wauted, a Governess—Old and Young 

—The Old Regimentals. 





Kine’s THEeatre. 
Mapame Pasta has ample scope for her fine talents in Dont- 
ZETTE’S tragic Opera of Anna Boleyn and she avails herself of it to 
the full extent. The other characters are also well performed: 
Henry VIIT by Lasuacne, Jane Seymour by Madame Gay, Lord 
Percy by Rusint, and Smeaton, the Page, by Mademoiselle Beck. 
By presenting a sketch of the plot we shall enable our readers to 
judge of the opportunities afforded to the performers. The play 
commences at that point of time when Henry, tired of his second 
wife, Anne Boleyn, was turning his affections towards her maid of 
honour, Jane Seymour. Jane is not proof against the monarch’s 
attentions, though they embarass her, and she would fain preserve 
her fidelity to her mistress. The latter, in the mean time, not 
blind to the altered behaviour of her husband, broods in secret over 
her early love for Perey, to whom indeed she had been united. 
Moreover, in this early stage of the play, we have Smeaton, the 
young Page, whose minstrclsy and singing she delighted to hear, 
confessing to himself his love for the Queen. Jane, in an interview 
she has with the king, moved by regard for dune, expresses her 
wish that they shall meet no more. Of course the king does not 
consent to this. In the next scene, representing Windsor park, 
we discover Rochford, the Queen’s brother, welcoming Lord Percy, 
just arrived in England; the royal party are to pass that 
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way. Preparatory to their appearance, troops of huntsmen, 
and other attendants atrive on the stage, Rochford and Percy 
standing apart. The King and Queen arrive; the meeting is a 
perplexing one on all sides. Percy is welcomed by Henry, and 
informed that his recall has been owing to the interference of 
the Queen, on which he kneels down and kisses her hand. They 
both discover some emotion. Further embarassment is prevented by 
their all proceeding to the chase. At the persuasion of her brother, 
Anne consents to a private meeting with Percy; they talk of their 
early love and of her present unhappiness ; she conjures him to depart 
from England, to which he expresses great reluctance, and in a 
moment of frenzy attempts to stab himself; Anne screams; Smeaton 
comes out from behind a curtain where he had concealed himself ; 
Rechford also runs in in alarm, and at last the King enters, attended. 
Henry immediately infers criminality, and charges the Queen with an 
intention to betray him. Smeaton, while defending her, lets fall a por- 
trait of hers, which, without her knowledge, he had secreted. Anne, 
recovered from a swoon, approaches the enraged Henry, and 
endeavours to disarm him of his suspicions, without avail. He 
orders-Percy, Rochford, Smeaton, and the Queen, into separate con- 
finement; and Anne foresees her destiny.—[{When Henry orders 
her to retire, and tells her that the Judges only shall hear her 
exculpation, nothing can be finer than Madame Pasra’s action and 


expression; the suddenness of the announcement, coupled with the | 


foresight it gives her of the future, awake both her surprise and terror 
and she exclaims, Giudiciad Anna! (Judges! for Anne!) ina voice 
and with looks, than which nothing can express deeper emotions, or 
have more the stamp of reality.|—-To preserve the connection of the 
story, we should observe that Percy’s jealousy has been somewhat 
excited bySmeaton’s conduct. Butto proceed: Jane Seymour visits 
the Queen in her confinement, reveals to her the King’s intention to 
take another wife, and after much misgiving, ventures to advise the 
Queen to acknowledge herself guilty, as a means of saving her life. 
She tenders this advice as from the King, and also ‘ from the unfor- 
tunate lady whom the King has destined to the throne.’ Anne 
resists the advice with every expression of abhorrence: but how is 
her indignation and her contempt roused when she learns that Jane 
is her rival. Her feelings know no bounds; astonishment, grief, 
vexation, distract her by turns. 
agitation, a calm ensues ; the distress and humility of June over- 
come her; she embraces and forgives her. 
other triumph for the actress. 
what we have said. Before the Queen next appears, we find that 
Henry’s ageuts have been besetting Smeaton, and that he had con- 
fessed Anne’s guilt, on the faith of a promise that he should thereby 


save her life. Anne and Percy appear before Henry guarded. Henry 
informs her of the confession of Smeaton, on which she charges 
Henry with being the seducer of Smeaton, and declares that her 
crime is that of having valued a throne more than the noble 
heart of Percy. An altercation takes place between the 
King and Percy, during which Percy proclaims himself married to 
Anne. The scene ends by the retirement of Percy and the Queen 
with the soldiers. Jane intercedes with the King in behalf of his 
Qtieen; he is displeased’ Rochford and Percy, confined in the tower, 
are informed, by a message from the King, that their lives are to be 
spared, but that the Queen must suffer. They refuse the offered 
grace, and take an affectionate farewell of each other. [To the 


This scene affords an- 


pathios‘of this scene full effect was given by Rusts, the peculiar | 
qualities of whose voice united in the tenderest expression.) We 
then discover Anne in prison, her brain turned; she fancies it is | 


her bridal-day; lier eyes glisten with joy. Presently she is startled 
at the sound of drums; she sees the guards, and awakes -from her 
delirium, The prisoners are brought in; the reality painfully 
presses upon her; the ringing of bells once more illumines her 


countenance, but it is only for a moment, she swoons, and the | 


piece closes, Rochfort, Percy, and Smeaton exclaiming, that one 
victim is already slain. 

We do not know who is the author of this drama, but he has 
certainly evinced considerable skill in its construction. The interest 
is not deep, but it is progressive, and maintained by a succession of 
well-imagined situations, Anne Boleyn is much before the audience, 
and under great varieties of feeling. Madame Pasta masters them 
all. - Her earnestness and well-placed confidence in her conceptions 
carry: her through all difficulties; there are never any paltering, 
wayering symptoms about her acting; she is as sure of her means as 
of her end ; and her representation of emotions on the stage follow 
as immediately and naturally their apparent occasions, as in real 
life effect follows cause, 


At length, after a paroxysm of | 


The manner may be inferred from | 





The Index and Title-page of the Second Volume of the Tarusy 
will be delivered gratis to our Subscribers, with the number for 
next Saturday. They will also be delivered in the same to 
casual purchasers ; and as the Index is copious, it might afford 
them no bad idea of the variety of the Volume’s contents. 











THIS EVEWING. 


KING’S THEATRE. 
For the Benefit of Signor Rubini. 
Bgiuini’s Opera Semi Seria, in Two Acts, entitled 
LA SONNAMBULA. 

The principal Characters by Madame Pasta, Madame Castelli, Mlle. Feliani, 
Signor Santini, Signor De Angeli, Signor Galli, and Signor Rubini. 
After which, M. DesHayes’s Ballet, founded on Sir W. Scorrt’s Novel of 

KENILWORTH. 
The Principal Characters by Mlle. Brocard, Mlle. Proche, 
Mile. Zoe Beaupré, Mile. Clara, 
M. Emile, M. A.Finart, M.Simon, M.Gouriet, M.Venafra, and M. Lefebvre. 








Mlle. Kaniel, 





THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
2 The Petite Comedy of 
SEPARATION AND REPARATION. 
Madame Gilderland, Mrs Tayleure. Angelique, Mrs Ashton. 
Baron Malamour, Mr Cooper. Von Grotius, Mr-W . Farren. 
Col. Esplanade, Mr Brindal. Poppinoff, Mr Webster. 
| After which, Mrs Gore’s Comedy, in Five Acts, called 
| THE SCHOOL FOR COQUETTES. 
Lady Hampton, Mrs Glover. Lady Honoria Howard, Miss Taylor. 
| Amelia, Miss Sidney. Miss Starchwell, Mrs Tayleure. Lisette, Mrs T. Hill 
Caroline Hampton, Miss J. Scott. General Lumley, Mr W. Farren. 
Lord Marston, Mr Cooper. Lord Polter, Mr Brindal. 
Colonel Donnelly, Mr Bartlett. Frederick Lumley, Mr Vining. 
Howard, Mr H. Wallack. Fitz Albyn, MrCoveney. Davison, Mr W. Johnson. 
Ralph, Mr Webster. Latitat, Mr Bishop. Marron, Mr Newcombe. 
The Epilogue by Miss Taylor. 
To conclude with the Farce of __ 
HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 
Kitty, Mrs Humby. Lady Bab’s Maid, Mrs Tayleure. 
Lady Charlotte’s Maid, Mrs T. Hill. Lovell, Mr Cooper. 
: Duke’s Servant, Mr Vining. Freeman, Mr Brindal. 
Sir Harry’s Servant, Mr Harley. Tom, Mr Coveney. Philip, Mr Mulleney. 


a gaa The Force of Nature; The School for Coquettes; dnd My Grand 
mother. 








ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
The Drama, called 
LOVE’S DREAM. 
Cecilia Dormer, Miss Kelly. Maria, Miss Pincott. 
Frederick Easy, Mr Wrench. Simon, Mr J. Russell. Henry Morton, Mr J. Bland, 
Mr Dormer, Mr F. Matthews. Lawyer, Mr Aldridge. 
After which, Mr Collins, surnamed the English Paganini, will execute his extraor 
dinary performances on the Violin. 
After which, the Operetta of 


OLD AND YOUNG. 


" Peggy, Miss Pincott. 
Old Wilton, Mr F. Matthews. Charles Mowbray, Mr Baker. Peter, Mr Salter. 
William, Mr Heath. 


Matilda Mowbray , Master Hector Mowbray, Master 
Gobbletou Mowbray, Master Foppington Mowbray, Miss Poole, in which she 
will sing, ‘ The merry drummer,’ and ‘ Meet me by moonlight.’ 
To which will be added, Mr Bennarp’s New Operetta, called 
THE OLD REGIMENTALS. 
Eva, Miss H. Cawse. 
Charles Amadeus, Mr Perkins. Chevalier Dandoli, Mr O. Smith. 
Dr Abel Muzz, Mr J. Reeve. Rheindorf, Mr Baker. Ravine, Mr Irwin. 
Larolle, Mr J. Cooper. Michael Braunbach, Mr Bartley. 
4 To conclude with an Original Drama, called 
THE HAUNTED HULK. 
Suzette, Miss Pincott. Patty Maggs, Miss Ferguson. 
Raker, Mr Salter. Caleb Calder, Mr O. Smith, Sam Sprouts, Mr J. Reeve. 
Richard Oakum, Mir Perkins. Stephen Barncliffe, Mr T. Millar. 
Old Barncliffe, Mr F. Matthews. Dragonface, Mr Addison. 





To-morrow, The Irish Girl; and other Novelties. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
MASSINGER’s Play of 
THE FATAL DOWRY ; OR, THE PRISON OF DIJON. 


Beaumelle, Miss Scott. Bellapert, Miss Vincent. 


Florimel, Miss Nicol. 

Romont, Mr Osbaldiston. Charalois, Mr Elton. Rochfort, Mr D. Pitt. 

Novall, MrGough. Young Novall, Mr Rogers. Beaumont, Mr Honner. 

After which, Disp1N’s Musical Entertainment, called 
THE WATERMAN. 
Bt _ Mrs Bundle, Madame Simon. Wilhelmina, Miss Vincent. 
Tom Tug, Mr Edwin, in which he will sing ‘ Then farewell, my trim-builtWherry/ 
‘ The jolly b> cag Peso vga and ‘ The Bay of Biscay.’ 
Bundle, Mr Gough. Robin, Mr Rogers. 
To conclude with the Musical Entertainment of 
THE ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER. 

| Fatima, Miss Somerville, in which she will sing ‘ Meet me by moonlight alony.” 
| Irza, Miss Vincent. Aboulifar, Mr Gough. ‘ 
Azan, Mr Edwin. Alibajon, Mr D. Pitt. Benjamin Bowbell, Mr Vale. 


CITY SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE, 











MILTON STREET, FORE STREET. 
A New Domestic Drama, called 
EILY O’°CONNOR; OR, THE FOSTER BROTHER. 
Eily O'Connor, Mrs Chapman. Mrs Cregan, Miss K. Tree. 
Anna Chute, Miss Forde. Hardress Cregan, Mr J. Vining. 
Danny Mann, MrChapman.  Foxey Jackson, Mr Buckstone. 
After which, a New Domestic Drama, in Two Acts, called 
ONE FAULT. 
Florence de Mireval, Miss E. Tree. Jacqueline, Mrs Chapman. 
Eugene de Mireval, Mr J. Vining. Jean Coupbois, Mr Buckstone. 
Yo conclude with Gay’s Opera of 
THE BEGGAR’S OPERA. 
Polly, Mrs Chapman. Captain Macheath, Miss Forde. 





AstLEY’sAMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’s Scenes 





in the Circle—And other Entertainments. 








Pupiiebet Pe, Ba Seton sold by Onwuyn, 4 Catheri 


erine street, Strand ; 


R. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 Brydges Street, Covent Garden; (to whom all books, and communications tor the 


at Esers’ Library, Old Bond street; by Cuappet; Witson, Royal Exchange ; 


Tuomas, Newsvender, Birchin lane, Cornhill ; Fie.p, Air street, Piccadilly; Mansu, 145 Oxford street; KennerH, Corner of Bow street; TurNOuR, Theatrical 


t, 10 Broad Court, Long Acre ; LLoyp, 42 Frith street, Soho; and b 
ADVERTISEMENTS received 


all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
at the Office, % Brydges street ; by Mr G. ReyNeELL, Country Newspaper and General Advertising Office, 42 Chancery bane, 


and by Messrs§C. and W. Reyna, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 

















